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A WORE EXCELIENT WAY 


In t"Present Day Thinkers and the New Schclasticism" a recent publicatic: 
revievred in this number of TEE MODERN SCEOOLMAN. and Sister Verda‘s “Neo-Realism 
in the Light of Scholasticism" to be revicved in the near future, we have exampic : 
of the most modern turn taken by the growing vernacular literature of Scholasticis« . 
In one sense these to books are opposite in character. The first gives non-Sche- 
lastic opinions of Scholasticism; the second renders a Scholastics judgement on a 
popular non-Scholastic syscem. In general aim, novever, they are in perfect accore 
both attempting to promote more cordial relatiéns »etveen contemporary Scholastic 
and non*Schoiastic thinkers. 


Indeed, it would seer that the time ‘3s sine for a much_more virorous 
effort in this direction, Scholasticisma (in ine s.icest sense) has been tro thousa: 
years developing. Its internal constitution is 5s. ‘reli nigh*perfect that scholast: 
authors of each generation have always to meets Uhe crarge of vant of originality 
and servile dependence on suthor.ty simpiy because mose of their doctrinr has besr. 
stated so perfectly befers dy prececessors thet 10 is practically stereotyped fri 
ever. As a result men of originality expend it in tryins to find now forms “n 
which to restate old solutions and minds gifted -ith keen critical povers use tncr 
up going over six hundred year old ccntroversies betveen Thomists and Scotists, an. 
with what result? Is it not 1n the end a mere question of deciding which man or 
sey of men one ill follow? And whe, pray. is going to benefit by that? 


When such a state arrives is it not time to transfer the emphasis fron 
refining upon other men’s distinctions to making the great core of truth better 
knom to manking? 


It is safe to say that not one thousandth the time and energy lavished < 
the internal organic construction of Scholasticism has been put into any modern 
system, and @ safer to say that ef any medorn eyevem at least a thousand times as 
much labor goes into propagating any one of a dezen ephemeral fads of thought as 


. 
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age Seventeen 


the Scholastics expend in bringing their heritnrge of truth to the nen--Scholastic 
world. 


Such a state of affairs is baffling. Can it be shat Schclasties a2e 
unconsciously mistaking the means for the end? Thateerturies of inteliectua 
reeding has gradually enslaved thon to a smysten so that they prefér perfecting vt 
system domm to the last minute detail to using it for the good of huranity? Build 
ing up a system of thought can revsr be 1n end in itseif, and it wronld socom that 
Be tor Gerent eth century scho.asczcs to remove this reproich by diverting very 


aa P a ty of 
much of the attention and-lavor they now give to vastine Litir text-books in the 
id, old mold toward a careful study of the relations of théir rhilosophy to 


contemperany thousnt, 


Why not give seminarians a few less "Cursus"” and the world a fer more 


books like Lesiie Valve ' s Rivornes gor’ a ecerae arg Gerrard's ’Barpson: fn Bxpositior 
(hire een eae ve 1, Riek ye af 

endea 071 GiGs Sm Ricksby “sy ik: om Yidie and Four Bo 
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; : sn Philesophecs", Gruender's 
Psychology thoes Atos ory eG nals 4 ONO sas ae copart: ae la Metaphysi cue". 

Sheehan's "God and Inteiiizence in Modern Philosophy >and 

in the Light of Scholasticism“. 


Could not Jesuit scholars in particular -"ho have put oub easily over 
helt the ~rorld's sup p> y of Latin manuals, ndvance-the cause of Scholasticism in a 
"more excellent Walgie tap TT th HS Koen’, yet sympathetic and readable studies of the 
different contemporary philosophies? 


FORO OOK dO Se ak ake sk 
THe SCHOL/STICS ON THE AIR 


& series of uniaue lectures has teen berun over station W EW, St. Louis 
ce , 
Univer ssty. Tho /philosopners have undertaken a course-of six porular lectures on 
¥ x 1 
scholastic: Philosophy.- To date thres have beon civen-and threo are yet to be yiven: 
Fach man talks on one branch of our philosopry ana tries to give the popular redic 
aud pence: a fe thouchts, avout his- Sranch.” The wor pose ef these Llecttres: is treio.c 
to impart the informecion and to give the philcsephers an opportunity of Learnt n, 
how toluse. their phivosophy vith the people. My dsonn J.-O0"'Brien, S.ve gave cho ¢ 
Pipes Voecture. + Jt a asuinvroductot and dealt “itn Lopie. The second wis piven oy 
Quis cf LGVCr, eisai Stel Oy Gost wal hit a ‘'f Rot ioe ees tel ich Ge .@ tue kes iGYVe Leann Pils 
L E. Meycr, S.J. ana the third by Rebert Le McCormick, S.J. Mr.» Meyer aeaiy wi! 
Ontology and Mr. McCormack, with Fsychology. Those yet to be given are: 


ROU Pred Mati on Cosmoliosy 
Herdozadd -T’.  Kesven Ethics 
GeraiG, FitzGibbon Theodicy 


These talks 1re given Thursdiy evenings at 7:00. Arather copious resume 1ppeirs 
in the Varsity Breeze of the following veek. It is the purpose of the philcsorhers 
to continue ‘ith another course when this one is completed. 


2K KOK KK OK KKK KOR OK ROK KOK 
Professor Michelson vill repeat the test to moasure the speed of the sola: 
system. Professor Michelson first made this test im 1883, and upon tho negebive 
results of this test Einstein based his theory of reintivity. It will be repoutcd 
this December on Mount Wilson. 
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d Sister Verda‘s "Neo-Realis 


Page Lizhtcen 
PHILOSOPHERS' ACADEMY 


The last issue of THE MODERN SUHOOLMAN contained the ptogram of the 
Philosophers’ Academy for the present scholastic year. Since that issue went to 
press the first three meetings have been held. It is but voicing the opinion of 
ali to say that. these three leos bures. namely Mr. Morrison's "Mercier: Apestle of the 
Wer Scholasticism", Mr. Keeven’s "Free Bill and the Slums”, and Mr. Byrne's "Americin 
Criminal Psychology” have been as fine a set of lectures as we have been privileged 
coonea” 


Mr. Morrison opened h‘s truly scholarly paper with a fev sweeping strokes 
portraying the deciine of Scholastic Philosopry. The great Leo a scholar and churci. 
man, wished to reinstste this phiiocepiiy in its preper place; because he traced arz 
the evils of thetime to the varieraved false philescphier. Buu the vhilosopny cf 
Aquinas must be evaluated in the light 4f nev trutis ard the dise-veries cf science, 
fhe encyclial “Aeterni Patris” cf 1879 is the expsession of this belief and the tbe= 
ginning of effective action. Further, Leo soucht « Catholiu Unorersity in Werth 
Beroce that vcuid espouse his.causos Thet vaiversi.y was Louvain, anc the leader 

of the movement vas the thirty year ol #sird Mercier: ne nearcucf Ghisiyouy 
prelate beat in full sympathy with thé Pepe's desires. A true schclar, and 2 gross 
scholar, like his head, Abb3. Mercier, met the full appoevai <f the Pepasifrom him 
Rensona dyer: oceiyoe his. dirsovsces.. Sirs he PRA canon must perfecs himsely 

QSy ease KentaSt; and this née did e bect prorescor s’ Far is? onde, davai ats 
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Cuca Ove iseready tc Peotire onticere cae eS TRemism, the despised 
penolasticism. becamc:a mew taing, an enchaoting thing <n the tengrve of-thespscien= 
tist-philosorher. oe movemunt grev and Crem a: cdeparsmoertrin on Uuaversa ty eases 


New Schotasticism became a "Thcle school, Amd tne vender of Frotestants, andsthe 
Orresit20n Of Some Catholics, the ure revivalespread ae ‘ough Jelfiem, Germany, Frane 
ies yond Spain; emitil Uhis New Schalicstietsm has cemple wen. peck. 44s.eid 
aecendency Within the Church, and “as succeeded: in 5 


ng) eee ee from non-Cath- 
olic philosophers than it ever onjeyed for centuries previouse ‘Veteracnovis augere.! 


Mr. Keeven painted a true. though reveltine, picture ef the criminal record 

ChevouLntuleAmerica. in. his. intro on. / Then: te ctosriy feaventhe, Schebastie's 

definition and proof of Free “ill. the denial «f Une Pree wll deeds toa disruption 

of the social, political end religious Life. Hurevor strengsy the, freedom cf, the 

will must be "airntainec, it cannct be guinsaid thu vnere ara streng external, infiluer 
er 


thatewerk on, the wiil, Cur objoutcorsourzo, strongiw tae dntivencoser heredity and 
environment. &nvircnment alcene, and more parvicujarly peverity as found in the slums 
“Tas roconed pe rem whis paper. ghee euh Of) POO gee Ane) Ge ote Uneaten 
especially to unchaste iives. vas cicved from varicus securces with their war ying 
circumstances and varying explainsticense In scnelusion, cther oe and specific 


S 
cases were cited to suport the thesis that Free Wilk can rise SUP SECT. bo vPENS Saar ie a 
to the slums, and to all the influances of convircenment, uniess graduald 

“re Byrne had some striking statistics to establish the fact of the ab- 
normal prevalence of drime in the United States as compared with cther nations of 

a s _ a) 2 5 + 
the world. The principal explanations cffered oy criminal psychologists cf these 
imeredible facts are four: (1)The crimnulactmapn insane ws. nese tore che 
Criminalsis; insane. . Lambrosdm (2) Lax, adimaaetretenonhne wei eee eee ee ee he 
asocial activity. Tarde. (3)Criminai activity is due te the lov Lit Ogba ONS eC. Oc6 she 
individual. Bonger. (Dieeint Nay Gc Canosa she U.S. is due tc cisorded glanduiar 
functioning. Ferri. From facts and quotaticns tc the contrary these explanations 
were rejected as inadequate and unsatisfactory. Tie preps, explanation -ras held to 
ac} ‘ > 

be the lack of moral education, the utter disregard of all religion. 
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THAT WORD, EVOLUTION 

Hie poe et ~ 2 . 
Evolution: and I am forthvith vhirled c2f into a maize of ambiguities 
cP LS rits ald abouwts? e iff 6r »pli ion st - 
Ass ade "i ‘api n different applications of the urd suggest themseltss 
4878 ing lin or sximple. I imigine myself Setting sabiewith arzarty 

anthropologists for that famous swot in Java, where Prof. Hcberlein of the Neth- 
2: 1ands Government medical service recently unearthed a complete skull of a vithe- 


rs 4 


cothropus erectus. I-behold them diggirg there, and marvel at their industry. 


ao 


Bh 
hd Again, I find myself looking squintey through a microscope, “hile Trof. 
--uomcrean or cone of his associntes explains so me the connecticn bettroen heredity 
aué@ the chromosomes in a cell of the tiny droscphilia or fruit-fiy. > Theyitell me : 
vast their findings bear out observations made back in the eighties by a certein 
‘acnk named Gregor Mendel, rho in a monastery in Austrian Silesia deduced the first 
“rinciples of what hrs come to be knoim as Mendelism; and that, although the com- 
pound of data has to do directly with heredity, it has ir addition brought .n entire- 
-y-new light to bear upon the question of Darwinism, revenling therein certain fun- 
camental vreaknesses,—Benold another phase of evolusion, 

Later, I accompany a group of enthusiastic geologists as they study rock 
formations “which years ago, so they tell me, long before man took possession of 
these *rorldly domins, formed the carth's crust. ~And they, too, are concerned with 
evolution. 


Here, then, is a-veritable labyyinth of confusion. Evolution evidently 
has something to do with rocke, and something to do -rith heredity, ond somethirg to 
do“zith Mendelism: -‘shike on the -vrhole, one is led to conclude from populir gossip 
that the entire question circles around the so-‘talled "missing link." Now it js 
a praisevorthy custom when about to enter upon a discussion to begin slays by defin- 
ing terms. it is far fronmyour irntencion to enter upon any discussion whatever here, 
or even to attempt an interpretation of certain observations that may possibly bear 
upon the’ question. Still, 2 clear kmovledge of terms 1s certainly in order. To 
appreciate intelligently today even nevspaper heirdlines touching on evolution, calls 
for very cleir ideas as to its present status 2s regirds truth in the various mean~ 
ings in which it is applied. What, indeed, is it all about? 


In general, the ord evolution may be appiied in a three-fold manner: to 
the inorganic ~prid, to living organisms, and to certuin special forms. In the 
first application of the ‘rord, the evolution of the entire material universe from 
some kind of primitive matter is probable. Philoscphers say, “nulla ratio philosopn 
soa obstat:" Such an evolution does not exclude creation, but in fact presupposes 
a Creator Who is 2+ once Omnipotent and All-vise, Who could endow blind mitter vrith 
such inherent forces, thit eventually 2 universe 1s beautifully ordcrod os We find 
it today ~rould be unfolded. The question of the evolution of our on ew th is; on 
the evidence afforded by geology relative to rock formtions, 4 certainty- 


The question of organic evolution, hovvrever, must at the very outset be 

divided and considered part by sart. Vie'ved ontogenetically, that is, the grovth 

of any individual organism from the germ cell to the stage of maturity, evolution 

is likewise 2 fact. Fromthe phylogenetic standyoint, by ‘vyhich ‘ve und er stand the 
development of present animal end plant species from others that formerly inhabited 
the earth, evolution in one sense is certsinly false but in another probably true» 
We must subdivide, this time into monophyletic evolution and Bory eblebeG, SEO ebb als 
The former cannot be admitted if txken in the sense that, all Lliving.plant.an¢d anim |, 


Fage Tventy 


organisms have evolved fror. ore kird of organisms, unicellular, porhertially both 
wlent and amimal but neither one nor the other, coming ultimately Prom inorganic 
mitter. We xmov thst life and non-life differ essentially;-henee, life cannot come 
from non-life. "But the strictly sciertifie hypothesis," to use the ~ording of Pr 
fh. Gruender in his Psychology Notes, "of polyphyletic evolution ‘hich holds that 

r present systematic species of arimils ind plants have arisen by % process of 
aaaztive transformition from a number of original types erented by God, seems in 
general more probible than the theory of the cogsbency of systematic species nd 
their origin by special successive crextions. It seems possible to expl2in pres 
sentzens species in this vay: some facts ear. be expliinec in no other. it is; ni 
over, 2 philosophical principle that we are not to wttribute to the immedinte ction 


. , 5 ee = 5 - BY ‘¢ si= 
of God “het ean be explained by natursl causes, ~rhen, of COUrSe, there is no posi 
io evolutior: ve have rot this 


tive contrary evidence. In ths case of pelypnletic mere 
evidence. Again in this sense, ovoluticn does not do avay ‘rith the need of an All- 


wise Greator, but intensifies it. 


As to another division of orginic svolution, the, animal descent of man's 
body, either from the ape or from An ancestor common to both mam and ane,-—this cen- 
mot be 1admitteds We might mention prrentheticaliy that the’ hole trendect, Cathouse 
theology is against this theory. But philosophicrlly, the facts vouchsafed are in- 
adasouate. (The essential difference that exists betrsen- spirit and matter precludes 
ef course, man's evolution 2s rational animal, soul and body.) Windle quotes Reinke 
as having written in 1902 that, "The only stitement, consistent “ith her dignity, 
that science can make, is to say tht she krovs rcething about the origin of man.” 
And with the former “fe mzy follo? this up and sxy that, "no discovery has since been 
mide vhich affords unquestionable evidence for «16 opposite svatement.e" (The Church 
and Science, p. 390.). We have come here to ovolvtion os it is Ecpularly understood 
and we find ourselves .t orice in the reolms of srpeculatior, theory, anc hypothesis. 


, Many relics hive been found of apes ind cf primitive min;—not hing of & 
missing link between rpes and mer. Much has been mide of the discovery by Dubois 
in 1892 of the a remains of “hat he styled, to bring out the ape-like men 
characteristics, the "pithecinthrorus erectus." yet uccording to Branca, Hert-rig 
By ror CA ot, ev ’ 
Las a + erat aiid arn - < ; y 
ae and pe ae this individual was 2 true Icnkxey: The fact that Frof. Heber= 
Fy £ ala GY = ¢ <=} a es a a4 ~ 
vein has reeently found a complete skull of the same species"-eoes rot, of course; 
make 2 min monkey of th3 pithecanthropus. 


Finally, in epplying the vord"evolvution" to special forms, ve again reali. 
Beat ayclors tot Wenn ee ean Senate at ae 
S Z ystems of Weismannism., Haeckelism, ard ator apothieh! Taw ecaivtsanseut les 
farvvinism, hage received a sev2re set~back with the urderuinins of the latter hy 
the observations of Mendel and Morgan. Prof. H. S. dentdinigied Hinieee a, eae ee 
sity, in 1n address entitlei, "Mendel, the Scientist," thus explains tre decline of 
Darvrinism: 


"In truth, by shovring thit 99 per cent or more of the variations that 
bartinism hid relied upon as a basis for evolutionary change are not such, pat are 
recombin2tions of enduring geres, Mendclism cffected 1. tremendous bres.ch in the 
structure of Darvinism; at times it seemed to have brought the entire edifice quite 
to the ground. This it is that has given 1 raal opening to the anti-Darvinian, the 
anti-evolutioniry agitition of the prosent time. Certainly it has left the pro~ 
blem of evolution and its method in a far different position from that which it 
occupied before; a position which, surperficiazily at least, is much weaker, o. defen: 
dive father than an aggressive position. This is a fact seemingly not fully really 
by some enthusiastic prtisans of Darvinism: ‘vith the result that opporrsents tmore 
abreast of the times take them at a dissdvantage." 


Gerald H. FitzGibbon, S.J. 
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SEMINAR NOTES 
FATHER LORD SPEAKS TO US 


7 5 2a + + 
ose it Be perp obnees were privileged to hear Father Lord on the evening cf 
‘aa r » Speak in his inimitable way, on the pr j i ‘ Wonwaie 
a Pay, ractival va iless:: ' 
every-day life. Je p igal value of philes:phy in 


While he stressed the advanta i t ; } ; ‘ ; 
: advantage of knowing one's philosophy in Latin, ne 
24180 emphasized the fact that to be able to put it clearly, forcibly, and convincing 


in the vernacular ‘vas a tremendous asset The follovri i i 
poe ooner D8 & Ollowing is a brief resume of Father 


One shouid bevare of technical terms when speaking with the ordinary mau 
Such terms as "vicious circles". "begging the question". etc., as well as useless — 
metaphysical distinctions are undeniably repellent te tho untrained mind. The 
Simplest language possible, coupled with apt illustrations wins an eppenent much 
more readily than learned treatises. 


Upon close observation one sees thay nosriy all modern plays and novels 
can be reduced to bad syllogisms, As Catholic Fhilcsophors it is our duty to detect 
the wrong, and implant, the rights + The-vorld, af it is to de won, will be sen by 
Philosophy, not Theology, Men cutside the Church do not know anything about Thec log 
not even enough to have false ideas about/ it.Nowadays the world is hankering after 
philosophy of one kind or ancther. We have the medium by which that ‘rcrld can be 
reached, namely by Catholic philosophy, exfressed in the simplest language possible. 
Let us make the best use of it. 


FE KK IR OK > Ko kK kk KK OK OK 


The History of Philosophy Seminar has completed its preliminary survey 
course of the leading elements of the philcsophies of Western Civilization. In the 
course of the last month four papers have been road: tro by Mr. Hoard Morrison, cne 
by Mr. Paul F. Smith, and one by Mr. Charles M. O'dera. Mr. Morrison treated the 
Origins and Trassmissions of Early Scholasticism. iff. Smith endeavored to show 
that the history of later Scholasticism was the reccrds and annals of the deeds cf 
the graduates of the University of Paris, and in the seona part of his paper tracec 
the influences of the Jesuit Revival of Scholasticism in Spain in the sixteenth anc 
seventeenth centuries. Mr. O'Hara and Mr. Morrison divided Modern philosophies 
between them, one dealing vith the philosophies from Descattes to Kant; and the othe 
from Kant to the present day» 


No that the preliminary work has been done, twz outstanding philosophess 
will be chosen each month for study. The papers vill be limited to tventy minutes, 
in order to insure discussion on the part of all. As a minimum every member is exp 
pected to prepare for each meeting by making-th reading th> historical accounts in 
the encyclopedia and history of philosophy text-books. One man vill read the pape: 
on the chosen subject and lead in the discussion that may follovr. 


2K OK ROR IK 2K IO 2K RK aK KK 2K 
Three very interesting papers were submitted and discussed in the Cosmic; 
Seminar this month. Mr. Leo C. Brown read a paper on the Historical Sketches of 
Monism from the Eleatic System to Spinoza. Hegelian Monism: Its Vogue in England. 
and Northern Italy was developed by wr. Wilfred Mallan. Tn the following week Mr. 
Howard Morrison traced Kantian errors of Time and Space to false epistomological 


and ontological concepts. 
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he Blemente cf Ftkhics, By ©0.C.Miltner, © 


ry 


oD. 
“he Macmillan Company. lew Yoru. 19¢4. 


"he Dlemonts of Eshies', 2. uook of 350 pages by C.C.Milter, Capsusy Le 


very exegliontly arranged and w21l ¢ene. Two broad divisions are obeerved in 
treating th: subject; the first troating of general ethics and the second of 
iCSe Eiebre? firss r+, hapviness, the end of humun actions, law, 


ective and subjective morality, and the prorerties of human acts, 
are ths amin nics dealt with. The second part comprises the treatment of rights, 
duties, lying, ovmership of goods, contracts, socialism, society, the family, the 
state, assxciutional problems and educativnal problems. The ground is quite thor- 
oughly covered, the arguments clearly and succinctly set forth, together with a 
statement of the doctrines of the leading adversaries and a refutation of their 


theories. 


Christian ethics, being based on the immutable natural law, must ever 
be supported by the same arguments which the Masters have long since set forth. 
Still there is a new way 2f proposing these sam? arguments, a way conformable to the 
atmosph2re of the times, embracing, moreover, new problems which come up for solu- 
tion with the advent of different times and circumstances. The necessary techni- 
cal language of the scho>xlmen exn be translated, as it were, into the vernacular, 
{llustrations can be employed which are peculiarly fitted to the every day life of 
a givon period. Herein lies the merit of a new treatise on an 91lé subject. This 
the author has done well. 


There is a delightful adherence to order and sympathetic treatment 
throughout the whole book, s> that one always knows where he is and whither he is 
going. At the end of each chipter there are questions covering the principal 
points treated in the chart :r ind suggesting points for further study, together wit- 
a well-sclected list of bovxs for reference. The many quot iticns, aptly chosen, 
show the extensive reading cic sy the author and lend chinge ine variety to his 
presentation. 


in dur day the voxing problemsof divorce, stite-esntrol of schools and 
of educstion in general, are mattersof gro.t interest and concern. 
2) Lom wad esac feahof “end juestinrn j 
ae ag oe is te evice of these questions Jevends, in no small measure, 
eae red, prosperity ind advineement. The many evils ind «buses arising from these 
yy = 5 = 5 ; ’ 
Ssourc>s can be triced to the filss theories which arc trught in many of our schools 
” AS ae Gn : . : ' 
8 yaly ny setting forth the proper view-point in these matters: 
ire satisfaction that we see these matters treated soundly 
r in the last chapter of his book. 


The book is intended only as u text for beginners, as the author tells 
us , and hence the miny allied quotations and exhaustive Study of details eonsern- 
ing rroblems treated, are properly left untouched. The teacher wil buwfindt" the 
Elemonts of Ethics" an excellent text-book, because of the judiciousness of the 
author in selecting his topics for treatment and the steadf..st adherence to order- 
ly arrangement throughout. There is plenty of miterial given for s-firn grasp of 
the fundamental principles underlying 211 the phases of ethics in Poe and 


Dea - Me. c= 
rage Twenty Thres 


the beak lists avpended fer reference and further sudy will 


4 ; : enable the stucent 
vo equip himself thetoughl: on any particular sonioal -rdvlon. 


Vv 


Tones, eS erinsn 86 3 ates ; ; i: : j ; ‘ 
i 4 field so varios and broad as strics, it is a diffieonit task, in 
Rritiip a text=book, to obs inve ‘a Per era a Geand, Ate ecsans tine 


the entire natter nH tieaeg siee 


x > 
wblivomil. dn génersl, the authcr has succeosded in this 
Pespect admirabiy. Thire ere tings however, “hin it sees that a fullor explana 
tion of the mathor trestsd and particularly a cars frequent use of examples would 
mave-radded to tho valud of ths kook; sopecialiy from the student's standeoint. 

|4n instance of what is meant wenid be thors the author treats of Givil Laws: He 
b26 one paragraph, “hers-it is stated that Civil Laws bind in conscience; no 
evalifications are made, no mation is mado of »enal laws. These instances are 
reresand the gensral oxzcelioise of the book mexzs them _scem small when compared 
with its worth as a whole. 


We. are noe blessed with an abundance of good text-books on Ethics in 
English; hence, "The Elements of Ethics" will receive a very cordial reception by 
both teachers and students of cthics. 


The book is published by The Macmillan Company. From the printer's 
B.omipoint it is atl that could be desired. 


N.C. 
The Mind, By John X. Pyne, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, 1926. $2.00 
| To present the essentials of scholastic psychology in the language of 


| the tventieth century and to produce a volume of' philosophy Simple enough and inter- 
| esting enough to arpeal to "the tired business man and his wife" is an aim wortlry 

b of the best efforts and one not easily attained. For this the author of "The Mind" 
strove, and this we think he ms achieved. 


The book is simple tut comurehensive in plan. After an introduction 
me-vtreating of science and sc ckentifid method, ef motion of psvchology in guneral and 
- . one as psyen Bur 

: its principal divisions, F ther Pyne ac roaches his main task, 495 ostablish the 
nature of the mind. He first presents and rofutes the principal false theories, 


Tyee 


and then proceeds to the constructive work of scholastic expositien-. The iatver 
hatt of the book is devoted to phenomenal psycholcgy, first of tne senenous, and 
then of tne rational order. This departure from the convent: [mel plac. Che suse. 
explains and justifies in the foreword. The postponement of phenomenal psyehology 
can be more easily defended than can the extended refutatien of adverse opinions 
before the true natere of the mind has been explained. Still even this latter 
inversion is only an extension of 4 practice common enough nnong scholastic Authors, 
Govsnow farst what 2 thing is not, and then proceed to setablish its real cefi- 


Man HO Ms 


™he styls-is adapted to the popular purpose. Examples «nd 112% illus- 
trations are us«d gcngrously im presenting what might else be regirdod ns rsther 
subtle metapnysieil sencerpts. Here and the-e sn ambiguous or obssure 
might have bev clerifiod, but on the whole there is a directness nd 
of statement thet snsbles any adult reader of fair intelligence to gr: 
essential truths ef this most interesting of sciences. Natursltiv thero is net 
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she fullness of treatment that can be found in Father Maher's classic text, but the 

work is far from being 2 mere skeleton ousline- Quotutions from “uthors discussec 

sLound, and they are as hippy as they are frequcnt. The ‘ork of developing and 

moving theses in scholastic form is left to the student. To guide him in this work 
.ist of theses has been pubtished prepured in the form of an insort, furnished 

:v the publishers on request. 


It is difficult to treat some of the metaphysicn] questions in scholast.i- 
voychology ‘rithout presupposing some ontology and ccsmologye Father Pyne has foun- 
-. yecessarv to muke a fev excursions into these fislds to explain the notion or 
ou>stanve, the theory of matter snd form, etc. The concept of substance mighs 
nm ~e had a fuller treatment. The analytic characser of the principle of causalis’ 
ecould nave been stressed more, co establish the volicity of this principle in the 
risld of psychology. This is the more weefar nects1 as a quotation from Newan’s 
"Orammar of Assent", cited in snother connection cn page 105, might lead immature 
stidents to think that the principle was an inductive one. Such a notion is as fai 
feom the mind of the author as it is dangerous, tuing one of the common sources cz 
error in psychologycnl writings sins the times c’ Fume and Kant. 


In external form and make-up the book 1s as attracsive as tho average 
novel. Typographice] errors cre Fore A negative seems to have been omitted trom 
the definition of instinct quoted cn page 253, Robert Millikan's name is mispellvou 
on page 15. The arrangement of text and footnote on page 140 is a bit confusing. 
No other errors worthy of note appear. 


Takenvall, in all; “he Mind" 4 


a2 reacibie and teashable text. We hepe 
that it vill enjoy in the classroom and Ss 


“Side the popularit: “mich it dese ves. 
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Presert-day Thinkers ard ths New Sehnelastisisn:: mocrngttions? Symposium saiced 
anc 4ugmented by John S. Zysura, Ph. DU. Be Paros ONS a5 Oe tee 

Sui AO) os 

¥ WA, THOT « 


Stray references during the past menths tc 2 Portncom ng 000k by Father 


Zyoura under the abeve title hed ~hetscA my avpetisx, and eee, so “hon the bous 
2pP 

ie n&pkin uider my chin, and “pitch in it tock only a bite or t7 te shoves 
wnat here was no abstinence fare, nnd I forthwith pecceeded te SOrpe MVSeLls = sie s 
ee say ic at onge, Father Zybura, from nis bed of sielnoss at Colorado Springs ca 
fearon Us not only an example of perserwring iauer under Gi. tot beers ol: noo 
very delight?s1 book, . book that should serve 2 most profitale use in encouragim. 
and stimulating the friends of Scholastic Philosophy, and in interesting and con- 3 


cisiating and instructing those who may be indifferent or even hostile to that 
philosophy. | 


gared a fey veeks ago 1 dic not used much uring to pULY Ay sheir ep tless, acs 


" n 
r 


Let me indicate the ecntents of the dook, ~nd then perhnips indulge in « 
reflection or tvo that may come to mind, for the niture of the book prevents its 


yr 


being an organic hole, and hence its being rovioved from that stendpoint. 


The first part of the ‘rork gives us "Opinions of Non-Scholastic Philcs5,.. 


AEs TEED SGC NUR ed ayes 
> ci 


om Ssholarticism". Those who ha’ the ploasurs of ie Poa Ger. Stone lectin 
come three years ago on a similar topic, ill hor: ses in print, Ltn aceqe odenont 
panthe Sourres Som of the lotters vrittsn at thas tine to Mrs Steiner anc in “any 
Stneors they sa seife fine ineisata-ne wleete. elses fea oss ors Licked Up She py i Gress Hicle 
Tich Mr. Steiner in answering th; questionnaire seubnitte to thon by father Zybure 
frase guestian vcinions, Tr Choen vals ontir aly, in & quits Ps aMystp OOM HG ATC by SOMO 
whirty professors of philosophy in tho Unite’! Statos, Enghany { iGaneda anGhiowet: Kes 
ano admirably summec up for us by Fathor Zybura uncer tho Tee ne, "“Gommoncdation: 
Counsel, Criticism”. Hero ve fini that for the former attitude of “istain an? host.. 
gracuailyscivins mam mrecend=nire. to -rospect£ul wDor: tintiol andsevon ostoem aus 
nGesurtainsof darimess is rolloi-nraycan’d tho fla ali; nieawas AAners foquiabl ossehoase 

ship play on the 3 of nedieral thought and altura. Mony points ars Paund aria 
of sommeniition by the various writers, “shouh I suppos? it is truo her? tor that 
“hat is one man*s food is ancther man's poison, ana io shoul harelvabe. bla faaee. 
them all to subssribe to tho sompositive sonmendation “ro dorive’ from their letter:. 
But that need not surpriss us. 


a Be 
is 


Fo) 


Under "Caunscel", the most genorai Supros tlm bs Chet ot ol iminacgin gg ole 
ploommess Which Ssholascics unc said to cLaye shows 2 tne past in tho ~oy.of “ritin. 
for the revievs and of attending mecbings Vaitever he the snvse or attenptec 
justification of this fast or teks, Boag Uta Sern tht tho TItt. Le use bot 
Pye 2006. sAro ore not perhaps stili too much hoirs ofsa timidity and.four, that axes i 
a8 iSrerc,-sno1k icom side strevts and hide %oniral hedee-rove for fear of the 
pursuivarts, inster of talking culmiy snd fearlessly into the Light ind open? — The- 
is no danger 9f being hanged, drawn and quartered. Rather, 2 desire for seqpernti54 
and for friendly; intercourse is.th> burdon of any of these lettors.. If Ssholastic 
PuerGaoPoyrs “Till net cisoloy their srircs outside er shoir owm.cir7les, they “111 
most unrensonably somplrin of 1 disregard for and ignortnse of Scholastic Fhilosopnayv. 
One must not whine and ery for sympathy ind appreciation but go and force recognitior 
by sheer merit. Has there not parhops in the past been too much defense teainst 


"adversaries" insten? of positive expesiticn? 

ho spocsifiz “Counsel” is that—the attitu.: o1 Neo-teholastics towards 
modern ind wonremporary philosophy should be ror. (cers and synpethetsc. "sure 
er uphenashor ss condenty to assum? thatathe trut’. 1c s°. finully ang clearly stated 24 


Stholastisism thet nodern Eurcopein shilosophy is 2 reeves re “ilful an perrnrse 
Aberrations” It is futil» t. ask the non-Sehol.stics to believe that all the «ine. 
philesophers from Dessartes on have been talking oe nonsense.” ‘Neo-Thoni 

nese to ranenber thot nonin? his not simply boer ; Lavin the fool since 1274." Ne 
doubt there is somo truth hero, though 21s0 ‘Joubtlossly exagrerated, and Scholastics 
“ust not spurn the lesson, even while they request the "moderns" on the other hand 
not to boliors that the philosophers of the Middle Ages ‘rere merely talking wucride 


NmMsensle 


The chapter of "Critisisn” agoin lets us kno that what one man loves 
another may tespiss — and so it “ili ovor bee, Ons Or tro points ny be singled « 
While finling it porhaps historisally interesting, many still feel that 

"caholastic Philosophy ms tsilt the ‘eath-hblow by the nev thoucht 
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and science off the Renaissance” and hence that it is a dead issue. But 7 "the ston- 
of stumbling and the rock of offence (a red rag to a pull) to all Protestant-trained 
philosophers, and off course most of all to outright rationaliste” is the idea that 
"Scholastic Philosophy was and is to-day subservient to the dogmatic authority of 
the Church." I suppose ve shall have ta be patient for some time still till we 

have made more generally recognized the true relationship beteen faith ané@ reason, . 
though if all our writers in the past had followed the sage and sane rseommendations | 
of St. Thomas on this subject, the misunderstandingg# vould not be so complete as it 
i3 now. And here a host of considerations clamors for expression. @s there, for 
instance, in all truth, such a thing as a "Catholic" philosophy? Oh, I kno that 
theology serves as a negative norm, as 2 beacon light and a sign of warning, and so 
on: But we must be careful not ot confound the two fields of knowledge, the natural 
and the supernatural. Not indeed that we are to be timid and fearful in regard to 
our glorious Christian tradition or fail even to utilize it. No, but if Scholastic 
Philosophy is to win recognition outside the Church, it must win it as PHILOSOPHY, 
must win it as knotvledge derived from experience and reason, must win it because it 
is the truth independently of any dogmatic implications. And this means again that 
"re must not assert as certrinly proved from renson what is really only established 
from revelation. "The value of his phtlosophy,” says E. Gilson of the Sorbonne 

(who by the way, is exchange professor at Harvard this semester) in his book on 
"The Philosophy of St. Thomas," "lies not in the fact that it is Christian but thet 
4{t is true." However, it trould take us too far afield to sey more here on this 
absorbing topic. 


Part II is entitled "The Neo-Scholastic Movement Explained by its 
Representatives". And here Father Zybura has gathered together for us contributione 
by ten of the leaders in the Nep-Scholustic movement, translating in excellent 
fashion those of the essays "hich were tn originally vritten in French or German or 
Italian. A perusal of these vrlucble papers will give the reader much information 
in regard to the plains and progress, the ideals and principles, the methods and 
difficulties of the Scholastic revival, and trill ?iil nim with hope and enthusiasm 
for its success. Naturally, as Father “ybura his already varned us in the preface, 
there is some overlapping of thought umong the various #/Y¥ papers, but this is by 
no means boresomee Amid such 2 plenty of goce things it is hard to pick out what 
one likes best. Msgr. M. Grabmann, of Munich, cnc of our greatest authorities on 
medieval philosophy in its historical aspect, fivois us ‘vith a fine exposition of 

The Nature and Problems of the Ne Scholasticism in the Light of History". No 
less interesting ire the papers by the late Father Payl Geny, S. J. (Gregorian Us) 
and Father Jd¢géhf Bernhard Jansen, S.Ji But all -rill repry attentive reading. 


Part III embraces Father Zybura's more original contribution to the dis- 
cussion in three long but thoughtful and ‘reli-written chapters on "Scholasticism 
and the Period of Transition -- Status and Vievpoint of the New Scholastioism." 
They mike one wonder how a sick man can and, -mat is perhaps more, keep so abreast 
ss aes ae oe literature on his subject in various languages ss he here shows 

4 e has donee Father Zybura has put Schol: j i i j : 
Meg te? ean y put Scholastic Philosophy in this country unée 


Dn yp Ee 
Heavens) Trenty Soven 


I ‘could’ vish, 3 ; 
C4 wholly Lf tins ane SHORE Tay 5 : ° 
’ Uae » Sparse Cornitted, to examine Aveta 
ature of the "rayproshnent" betyaen Neo*S thol- fot Be ea D2 | pa losely the 
—=hish reference is ats ates Pt od Oo» aul isti Seip sg Ket nodern" philosophy to 
rs vn Ns a Es Ce {ae so fe) G * I ‘ : 
notion rests. For oS as anc the suppositicns on whish such 1 
eente 1 . ti ' ny FESKS of the "riters are not rloar in exprossinre srhat they 
ia ~ 58 ask 3) oe) =) ~ i Pee pe x r c 7s Vv : f oh 
ee ae anaes ee Aes Littl>s quotation from Professor ieaerey Ail OF 
“8 2A‘ ] c Te some in 0 - . : 2 : ee A 
‘of a Trapors shement ') ab dire ne the line of thought I shoul? pursue. "The prospect: 
i a hat i Are BS PONT, DUG Nob ein the sense of nonepting Thonisn as a 
noay of philosophicat doctrina’, but rather in ». better unde gee ° f ; 
be note? an passing that 1 mathod of tti f etter uniorstanding, ctr. It may 
; : SSing ; m30nod of setting forth Scholastic ide: ur 
ativan = an > aN 4° 6 ideivs. that snacks 0 
mere prop icancn.” sin hordly be suszcessful. We nust be int , i ee ae 
triumph of Scholastizism as - Sac hase ® interested not so much in the 
Bete at neil dot = tFoil oot S system »s in the triumph of TRUTH. And this means 
at we > > wr arr ¥ bs ree : Peas 
via Ee no Pollo St. Thonus besiuse he vas 1 Doniniean, or Duns Scotus 
ecauss he “as 1 Franciscan, or Suarez beciuse he ves a Josuit". (p. 473) "Jurare 
. — ; ; . ° W v ul 
in, verun ust be our motto, wherevor that truth nov be found. 


Age in at net | Dir hea f > 14 aS + * Te 4 
Pere ie eee, Rene ke usorul to A4ssuss in “hat sense end to whet extent the 
= Seed < x nS a vy 5 P . 2 
a, er Bue ; ce of the book is true, the supposition, ninely, that the 
pes © brit rorld is arrayad in tv opposing camps of Scholastics and non-Ssholast. 
a yr tora: ya: 3 ear eee wine ste 
But not nove A lost word: raid the book, it is ~orth *nhile! 
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Thrisynishus or the Future of Mornls. C. BE. 4. doad. Dutton, New York, 


An .ntlysis of how sen act ard why men isu is solored obviously by what 
ine analysis’ sor25ivis qin to be. Joist sorscives an to ba 49 srenturs quite other 
than the rational animal of scholastic philor.isy, Joud differs vith the ssholasti> 
Philosopher rvtizally in his “sfinition of hun» tursy for he brofesses' that niin 
is sone from the srartive forse of evolution, “hile > ssholustic philosopher 
professes that in vas created oy Got, 


Still, Jood is a vory kon anclysor of huain natives - 4 he is a dela seo 
writer, zleor, conziss, unliborad, Jefinite, sonerete. His subje2- laris ibeelf 
reidily to theorising and viguenoss but Jonud is never virue. He is a asycholo “ist 
of sonsiderible understinding. He is avare ef what nen do and how they act. Ho bar 
a moreciless hummer on the rook of huiainity an) thon, poking Aboud. Vion: tho* pisos, 
he holds up for inspection first one then another of the ideas thot in his opinion 
eytrol mmn's relations amon. thenselves. The book is 2 terrifi> indirtnont of 
mdgrn morikity. It is 2 porfest proof that ain tortay is sudly floundering vbout j 
his ethicrl iters. Alon?, the book oucht to ‘lo much sood 16 9 nesrtive antidots 
for modern ethics, for ‘vhen Joad is done ‘ith his analysis, one feels that the “Ord < 
$s indeed a sad and -reltering shambles “here "morality is as interest of the stron. 
"mere the stronger is the herd of average individuals” and "vhere the driving 
not in any innate sanction but in the power 
tntolerable the lives of those “rho flout its 


and 
force of morality is to be fooked for 


which the herd possesses of rendering 
prejudices." (p. 51) 
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There in he a nutshell you have the book. Joad's foundations for moralit 
are the ethics of Hobbes and Manderville — for the morality that he sees in the 
orld today, that ise His conclusions is "that “hat is called morality is not in 
any true sense morality at all. Morality, as I understand it, is positive; it 


insists that certain things are gooi and ought to be pursued even if the heavens fa) ° 


But the habits of thought and standards of conduct I have analyzed in this book al 
though they are called morality, are not positive but negative. Their appeal’ is 6 
men's fears rather than to their hores; they tell them not ~rhat they must do to be 
saved,but ‘that they must not do if they are to avoid the vensure of society. Theis 
basis is the instinct to possess and their “éapon the povver to blame." (p. 85-86) 


Joad's onlv mistake, I think, is the fundamental one that he tco does not 
understand human nature. That racccunts for his apparent syvnicism. That ultimateiy 
accounts for the ease with “hich he mentions Christ and Ibsen in the same breath as 


"neformerS.eeeeeetho question viclently the standards of thought and conduct frevaler 


in their herd and refuse to conform to them.” (yf. 22) That is “thy he can talk of 
marriage as resting solely on an "economic foundation.” (p- 38) That is “hy he ean 
maedies calmly sredict the future of birth-controi and the sevyival of Puritanism ane 
the sadness of the vorld. For the human noture that he is treating of is one “*hich 
formed society 28 4 protection agninst unlimited "offensive action” and as 2 more 

or less arbitrary modus vivendi. If Joad ms at one vith the scholastic philosopher 
as to what human nature really is, he “ould not offer as iis solution for the «relter 
in the world that "the life-force"” must "contrive to send a great religious teacher 
into the “orld” -tho should preach a ney morality. Joad would knorr that the great 
religious teacher his already been sent into the -orld, not by any vrgue "life-force 
but by the personal Creator of the universe, God. 


This book ‘rill do harm to those “tho are unthinking and whose principles ar 


materialistic, for such "ill probably accept Jord’s conelusions and coneur in his 
exposition ind seeing no higher hope nor dvelling future, will be influenced bv the 
rampant materialism. But the book “rill do no harm tc those who see it as —- #hat 
it really is — 1 tremendous and brilliant proof thit man ig, his moral notions is at 
sea utterly if he vould build on materinlistic foundations. Jord is dead right wher 
he savs that the-future-ef "positive morality.....bvrings the conviction that some 
things %re good and ought to be pursued for their om sske-" (p.86) Jond is right 
when he says that the future of morality does lie in religion. "A vorld “rithout 
religion is a sad and tiring vorld becruse it lacks an object." (p. 87) Only, the 
religion thxt is needed is not the religion that ‘nich merely generates PE ker 
enthusiom" (x. 85). The religion that is neede@ is the religion of Christ. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
APOSTLES OF THE NET) SCHOLASTICISM ? 


Editor, Modern Schoolman: 


I should like to call attention to a period in the history of Scholastic 
philosophy that does not recoive the attention it deserves. In mst contemporary 
histories, textsbooks and popular articles dealing vith the Scholastic synthesis of 
the last century one is led to believe Aquinas and Aristotle are ~mholly indebted to 
modern laboratories that they 2re once again able to alk among mene One hears 80 
much of Cardinal Mercier, the Louvain School and the encyclical “Aeterni Pstris"” 
and so little of the period immedintely ante-dating the foundation of the "Institut 
Superieur" that fone is inclined to justify tho follovring complaint: "Tho method 
now in vogue, the compression of 1 hundred years of thought into a fev parsgraphs 
of bald statements, often incorrsct and misleading, is not only historically 7 
indefensible but unjust to the great men of that period, “hose potentinl influence 
on the world of thought has thus been dyked up and vithheld from the miss of men.” 


One cannot find fault so much with -yhat is deservedly said of the Scholas- 
tic Revival as with ¢4g what is left unsaid. If I quote froma recent papor road 
in the Philosophers’ Academy it is omly to indicate some positive statements that 
go a step farther and actually malign our forefathers of the restorad Society, not 
to mention other religious orders. We quote: 

"It is hard, *rell nigh impossible to 
realize the utter impotency into which Scholastic Philosophy had sunk by, let us 
say, the middle of the last century"..."Philosophy professors in the religious 
Orders and in some secular seminaries continued, indesd, to issue their desiccated 
volumes..-but vhile succeeding in preserving in an enbailmed condition much of 
what was valuable in Scholasticism, they had lost the spirit of the doctors of old 
and thought little of improving"...."We began by noticing a fact -- that in the 
last fifty years Scholasticism has been resurrectcod, remade, and informed with a 
fresh modern spirit.” From this one vould deduce the follovring: 

The year 1876 or thereabouts (fifty years ago) marks the end of the Dark Ages 
in Schoaastic Philosophy; desiccated volumes (iee» dry, dehydrated volumes) ceased 
to be published by philosophy professors of religious Urders; the spirit of the 
doctors of 21d -ras revived and Scholasticism, like Lazarus, came forth from the 
grave. 


Since I already have visions of exceeding the limits of a mere comnunicatior 
I must be brief and scemingly unconnect2d in the following jottings: 

1. A revival in Scholasticism connotes a period of antecedent decry. Whether 
that revival be called Scholastic or Nes-Scholastic, if it be dated from the founding 
of the Institut Superieur, the years preceding must give indication of this decay. 
They do not. 

2. At the opening of the nineteenth century 2 kind of general eclecticism had, 
i+ -is true, usurped the throne of Catholic thought - so much so that the very langusg: 
of the School ‘as so little in use or even understood that it seemed to have gone 
forever. But, if the restatement and re-adjustment of the ancient metaphysics togeth 
er with the emphasis of its most important teachings have any bering on modern 
thought then ve must thank the early Roman Thomists of that periw.d- men like Libera-~ 
tore, S.J-, Sanseverino, Zigliara, Kleutgen, S.J., SHS AY £ EDE/EREE/ ELA SA DOS 
dédV¥iké Cornoldi, S.J., Lorenzelli, Satolli, Tongiorgi, S.J., Palmieri, S.d., Stock) 
— for this glorious decline in Scholastic thought. These men had taught and *rritten 
and, for the most part, had passed to their eternal reward by the year 1876. They 
recovered for us a lost terminology and at the expense of untold labor and frequent 
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opposition pieced together once more the essential principles of Aristotelian and 
Eaomistic philosophy. Father Matteo Liberatore was teachéng the philosophy which : 
ned been taught to him as a Jesuit scholastic and had published his "Institutiones 
refore the end of the first half of the last century. A full list of his wrivings 
way be had by consulting the Civilta Cattolica, Series XV, voe IV, Pp» S52. Pius ie 
at any rate, did not consider his volumes as dessicated as does our modern historiar 
since he asked him to found the "Civilta Cattolica", a periodical that was to devote 
itself to Theology, Philosophy and Science. That was in 1850. 

3. The early fathers of the restored Sociéty are to be pitied apparextly for 
sheir laboratory inexperience whén in the face of the eZéecticism then in vogue the 
-meffered to issue dessicated vclumes to combat fundamental errors of logic, meta-~ 
pnysics, psychology and cosmology. A modern economics and sociolcgy, at any rate 
escaped being born among test tubes, since the first rector of the Roman College 
(1824), Fahher Taparelli, was called the"Fether of mcdern sociology’. 

4. Both Joseph and Joachin Fsceci, the one a cardinal and the tther the Pope 
who issued the encyclical "Aeterni Patris" received their philossphical training 
at the hands of our Fathers. Incidently, Father Joseph Kleutgen, S.J., called by 
Leo XIII "Thomas redivivus", composed the first draft of the above mentioned docume: 


During the early half of the last century science was the last and least 
item for those toilers there and then, not that a coo,:dination bet*veen it and 
philosophy was unimportant, nc, but something had a firet 47/fn¥ of all to be select< 
established and unified before the coordinating VAtsddy process was in order. No 
one, just then, felt the need of testing in laboratories the ephemeral vagaries ci 
the new systems, especially since the primary aim was to reinstate firmly the ever- 
lasting philosophy of sound sense and reason. It may be true that one or tro did 
not agree on some few points, still, in their works, as we have them now, the bulk 
of Scholastic philosophy is not only recognizable but so perfectly adjusted as to 
admit only of verbal improvement. Hurter's chart shows that from 1773 to 1894 ther 
have been no less than four £#Ad¢xsd<x hundred Jesuit theologians and philosophers wh¢ 
published works in defenco of Catholic Theology ond the Scholastic synthesis. 


Let me conclude with a few quotations from rardom articles. 

"To Matteo Liberatore, S.J., more tan +9 any other individual in the 
nineteenth century is due the honor of having pus ev philesophical studies upon tr 
solid basis upon which they stand to-day." 


"The name of Liberatore speaks for itself. He has devoted the whole of 
his life to explaining ahd defénding, with a clearmess that cannot be surpassed, tr 
doctrine of the Angelic." 


"Indeed, it is Liboratore's chief glory to have brought about the reviv: | 
of the scholastic philosophy of St. Thomas." 


Blas (Or Friedl, Saidis 
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Page Thirty One 
MERCIER and the ROMAN THOMISTS 
To the Editor of the Modern Schoolman: 

I have to thank your correspondent for his 
communication to the "Schoolman" in regard to the Roman Thomists of the last century 
He has spiritedly defended a worthy cause. However,2s my Academy paper was fortunes. 
or unfortunate enough, as the case may be, to have aroused his zeal, may I be 
permitted a brief comment on his letter? I shall divide my remarks under three hea:i: 

l. Regarding his contribution in general, 

c+ A word in defence against the charge of maligning my"forefathers of the 
Restored Society, not to mention other religious Orders." 

5. The significance of the Louvain movement. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Friedl as to the importance of the Jesuit ohiics: 
ophical work antedating the encyclical "Aeterni Patris" and the establishment of the 
Institut Superieur at Louvain; also; -rith the statement that the period is frequenti» 
underestimateé; also that no attempt to malign such men should go unchallenged. 

As to my maligning anyone, least of all my om brethren, I hope that a 
statement gf that no such intention wis in my mind is superfluous, and that the real 
question is whether as a matter of &fct my words cun be interpreted in that sense. 

May I preface the following remarkd vith one that is fundamental to the 
discussion? I considered in the part of my lecture from which the first quotation 
is taken that the work of the Roman Thomists falls at or beyond the half century 
mark, in substantiation of which I quote the following data from the "Institutiones 
Historiae Philosophiae” of F. Klimke, S.J. for the mames mentioned. 

Liberatore,  "Institutiones Logicae et Metaphysicae”, Naples, 1840-42 
"Compendium" 1868 and 1878 
"Del CompostoY Umano"” 1862 
"Degli Universali" 1883-84 

Sanseverino, "I principi sistemi della fiosofia sul criterio" Naples 1850-53 


Zigliara, "Summa Philosophica" Rome 1876 
Kleutgen, Die Philosophie der Vorzeit verteidigt" 1860-63 
Carnoldi, "I sistemi meccanico e dinamico” 1864 
"Lezioni di fiosofia" 1872 
Tongiorzi, "Institutiones phil." Rome 1861-62 
Palmieri, "Institutiones phil." Rome 1874. 
Stockl, "Geschicte der philosophie des iittelaltere" Mainz 1864-66 


My reply therefore to the charge of having maligned «:hese men in the quotations made 
is that the remarks in question made mo reference whitever to the men cited and were 
intended to characterize 18th century and very eariy 19%5h century Scholasticism. 
But was this intention of mine evident from the statements as I made them? 

I am confident that it was, though not from the ssnterces as your correspondent has 
them, and for a tery obvious reason which will appear immediately. He quotes as folic 

"It is hard, well nigh impossible to realize the utter impotency into which Scholas’® 
philosophy had sunk by, let us say, the middle of the last century."..."Philosophy 
professors in the religious Orders and in some secular seminaries continued, indeed. 
to issue their desiccated volumes...but while succeding in preserving in an embalme1 
condition much of what was valuable in Scholasticism, they had lost the spirit of 
the doctors of old, and thought little of improving." »...-"We began by noticing a 
fact - that in the last fifty years Scholasticism has been resurrected, remade, and 
informed with a fresh modern spirit." The dots indicate what is the case, namely 
that some matter has been left out between the sentences {I suppose because it was 
judged irrelevant). Now omissions in a quotation upon which a whole edifice of 
criticism is to be erected often arouse just the least suspicion in the thoughtful 
reader, the suspicion namely, that these bald statements may not really mean all 
that they seem to say if taken in conjunction with the omitted context. This I must 


contend is the case with the first two quotations and the hiatus between. By droppi- 


the four sentences represented by the dotted line, he has applied to the Scholastics 
of the mid-19th century and after, hat I meant for the Scholastics of ene latter 
part of the 17th and 18th centuries. He makes my second statement about ~“philosopir~ 


Page Thirty Tio 
peer sarors in the Religious Orders" refer to the mid-19th century, whereas Pinte 
saterval markde by the (..-) I had gone back to the 16th and was attempting to 
characterize the intervening years betvreen the end of the Spanish Revival and the 
ceginning of the 19th century revival, to wit, the latter part of the 17th, and 
the entire 18th century, together ae the first few decades of the 19th. The omi.:: 
sontext reads thus: 

"Apter the brilliant Spanish revival engineered in the 16th century by 
Vittoria and Suarez, Fonseca, and Vaientia, DeLugo and Bellarmine, the seeds of tre: 
great tree had fallen on barren grouné. Wo mind of the first rank had offered to 
reinterpret those mighty principles to 4 changed and changing vorld- Philosophy 
vrofessors of the religious Or ders: and in some secular seminaries continued, indeed 
=p issue their desiccated volumes “ad montem"” hujus vel illius great philosopher of 
“he past, but while succeeding in preserving in ar. embalmed condition much of wna» 

was valuable in Scholasticism, they Kas¢ had lost the spirit of the doctors of oi¢ 
and thought much of preserving, little of improvinj. The majority of Catholics, 
however, had despaired of Schoiasticism, abandoned it, and were wandering in the a 
mists of the new systems that had sprung up since »scartes, producing by their 
misguided efforts to harmonize the doctrines of the Shurch with modern science and 
modern philospphy, a state of intellectual chaos within the Catholic pale." of 3 
may be permitted 2 little omission it Seles Shortven the above passage thus: “After 
the briiliant Spanish revival engine ed in the 16th certury (and lasting to abouk 
the middle of the next contary) ++» .philosophy professore in the —_— Orders! Mots 
Is it really so evident that when I said after the Spanish revival, I meant two 
centuries ifter, and referred to Liberatore et al, ~ instead of to the intervening 
period during which your correspondent himself says "a kind of general eclecticism 
(had) it is true, usurped the throno of Catholic thought-- so much so that the 
very language of the Bchool wis so little in use or even understood, that it seemed 
to have gone forever." 

I trust that after the above bit of reconstruction I shall be freed from 
the charge of having maligned the Roman Thomists. They were all eminent men, though - 
not all deserving the full meed of praise vhich is tendered Lineratore. Palmieri, 
for example was removed from his chair of phitosophy at the Gregorian University Sor 
opposing the Thomistic revival. 
> aes As for the last of the three quotations (occuring 13 piges later, in my 
lecture) "In the last fifty ees Soho laa’ le ipy has been resurreczed, remade, and 
informed vith a fresh modern spirit", I willinsly confess that the word! reser eeaeen 
is incorrect and misleading, that Be glory of has:ag resurrected Scholasticism 
belongs of right to Sanseverino, Liberatore, Klevtgen and the others mentioned. Th:. 
within the last fifty years it has been remede, in the sense of being rethought, 
compared ‘vith the findings of science and history, crucially tested ir carfliet wil’ 
contemporary systems; and "informed with a fresh modern spirit" which ras brought : 
out of seminaries into the university lecture halls, produced — great boozs in the 
vernacular languages, and won the respect and cooperation of many scientists and 
philosophers of all ayales of belief and unbelief, I still stoutly maintain. 

In brief then the movement technically knorm as the "New Scholassicism" 
should be dated from Leo XIII and Mercier, but had it not been for the work of the 
Roman Thomists, the "Forerunners/ of the New Scholasticism" during the preceding 
twenty five years it probably would not yet have come about. 


Howard Morrison, S.de 
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